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Tue Palace of Versailles, of which the 
above engraving is an excellent view, was 
long a favourite residence of the French 
monarchs. It is situated in a town of 
the same name, ten miles from Paris. 
The palace stands upon a height, and 
is approached by three fine avenues or 
roads, which terminate at the t square 
or Place d’ Armes, in front of the palace. 
This extensive edifice forms one side of 
the square ; the remainder being chiefly 
Occupied by the hotels of the members of 
the househoid, the stables, and otber 
buildings connected with the palace. The 
stables in particular are very considerable, 
and distinguished as handsome structures. 
The appearance of the palace from the 
town by no means corresponds with its re- 
putation : it displays, indeed, a vast extént 
of buildings, but by no means remarkable 
either for ce of construction or unity 
of plan. new facade, or front, to- 
wards the park, is truly magnificent : it 
is about-800 yards-in length, is com 
of a ground floor, first story, and attic, 
and-is decorated in-its whole Tength by 
Jonic pilasters; there are: fifteen projec- 
VoL. vi. P 


tions, supported by Ionic columns, and 
ornamented’ with colossal statues, repre- 
senting the Arts,-the Seasons, and the 
Months. Bronze statues of Apollo, An- 
tonius, Bacchus, and Silenus, are placed 
along the middle pavilion. These pos- 
sess much merit. 

The Chapel is a model of elegance ; .its 
interior is adorned with paintings, sculp- 
ture, and bas-reliefs, by the ablest artists : 
the tribunes are decorated with sixteen 
Corinthian columns, and twenty-two half 
columns, the pavement is of , 

The Theatre was begun by Louis XV. 
in 1753, and completed in 1770, at the 

iage of his successor. Although de- 
spoiled of the ter part of its ornaments, 
ere are sufficient remains to enable the 
spectator to judge of the extraordinary 
splendour which formerly characterised 
this celebrated area. Some portraits by 
Lebrun, and others of nomean talent, but 
ill preserved, are scattered about, ‘and 


posed. there is altogether a woful appearance of 


dilapidation. Half a franc ‘is: given to 

the man who attends, and who is himself 

a curiosity, a massor whim and anecdote. 
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The grand is 222 feet in length, 
30 in eedth’ end 37 feet high ; is ig ted 
by 17 large windows, opposite which are 
arcades, with mirrors reflecting the gar- 
dens, fountains, &c. Between the win- 
dows and arcades are 48 marble pilasters 
of the composite order, with gilt vases 
and capitals. The ornaments were de- 
signed by Lebrun, ~and sculptured by 
Coysevox ; the ceiling is painted by Le- 
brun, with allegorical representations of 
the most memorable epochs of the reign 
of Louis XIV. 

The Gardens are magnificent beyond 
all comparison. The immense and lofty 
terraces are artificial, and excite the asto- 
nishment of every beholder; whilst the 


t the triumph of 
e portions are in 


_gratdeur or beauty present 
themselves o¢casionally with ai eirable 


effect. 
areata ste tec 


antique, border the fine avenue 
fountain and canal. 
Orangery, built ky Mansard, con- 
among an Fey oe 
rare an orange- 
Grand Bourbon, which was 
ted nearly 400 years ago. 


LONDON FASHIONS, FOOLERIES, 
SIGHTS, AND SPECULATIONS. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Crops like hedgehogs, small white hats, 
Whiskers like Jew Moses ; 
Collars padded, black cravats, 
And cheeks as red as roses; 
Short frock-coats that reach the knees, 
Waistcoats striped and gaudy, 
as wide as drays, 
And stays to brace the body. 


Cabriolets, that hold but three, 
Along the ground are dragging ; 
Hacks that weary all the day, 
In Rotten-row are fagging. 
Bludgeons like a pilgrim’s staff, 
, Or canes as slight as oziers, 
Doubled hose to show the calf, 
And swell the bill of hosiers. 


Rum-t-tum, and boxers bold, 
Fancy ewells attending ; 
Beauty to be bought or sold, 
And folly never endiag. 


Married women who have seett 
The fiat of the commons, 

Lots of sharps, with flats between, 
And bailiffs with a summons. 


Playhouses in every street, 
Sometimes audience lacking ; 
Puffs of every kind we meet, 
Bears-grease, and liquid blacking. 
Magazines at every price, 
Education aiding ; 


’ Gambling Greeks who cog the dice, 


Achilles, masquerading. 


Boats that go to Spain by steam, 
America, or Ireland ; 

Gas-lights that above us gleam, 
Enough, I'm sure, to fire land ; 

Smuggled lace (that’s made in town), 
Beauty's charms to heighten, 

Sold for ready money down, 
To various greens at Brighton. 


Exhibitions, great and small, 
Fit for folks of breeding ; 
Ex’ter Change—hyenas squall 
For their hour of feeding. 
Almacks, with its gay quadrilles, 
Cavaliers advancing, 
Other steps at treading midis, 
A different kind of dancing. 


Authors with their plays xnplayed, 
Tailors beyond measure, 
Tradesmen without any trade, 
And dickey-birds of pleasure. 
Lawyers still a thriving race, 
No matter who is undone, 
Courtiers in and out of place, 
Make up Life in London. 


Lean contractors, who can raise 
Supplies for every nation; 

Roads improv'd, and mended ways, 
By Macadamization. 

Aldermen with bellies round, 
And numerous carbuncles ; 

Judges with their wigs profound, 
And pop-shops of my uncles. 


Phrenology, which plainly shows 
Every organ human ; 
Mutton pies all hot ; old clothes 
To sell by every Jew man. 
Bankers tumbling up their gold, 
With their copper shovels ; 
Made-up goods, by auction sold; 
The great unknown's Scotch novels. 


Companies of every kind, 
Each trade monopolizing, 
Only meant John Bull to blind, 
In bubbles most surprising ; 
Various shares not worth a rush ; 
Long live speculation ! 
While so many make a push, 
To humbug all the nation. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD BIGOT. 
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‘of Charles the Simple, King of France, 
ones, together ar the investiture 
of that dukedom, he would not submit to 
kiss Charles's foot: and when his friends 
urged him by all means to comply with 
that ceremony, he made answer in the 
English tongue, “ Ne se, by God,” i. e. 
Not s0, by God. Upon which, the king 

is courtiers deriding him, and cor- 
repeating his answer, called him 
bigot, from whence the Normans were 





SAy Common=Place Book, 
No. XI. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


Tue season of literature is abundantly 
dull at this time of the year; and yet 
there are novelties a in this chang- 
ing and changeable world in every hour 
of day, for any reasonable man. 
But « London is out of gl yet, and 
though the newspapers still continue to 
tell us that such 4 work is preparing for 
the press, and such another is just pub- 
lished, yet fall from the press with a 
fearsome weight in the summer and au-, 
tumn months. Well, be that as it may, 
the fields are loo very unsummerlike 
Row, symptoms of the ‘* sere and yellow 
leaf” are beginning to shew themselves. 
We shall have winter anon, and the long- 
headed fellows will give us something 
rich that cast up during the recess no 
doubt, and the wi will be getting 
{2 =o tr * jo akes — 
e b of good things, ge- 
guine, new, such as will make the very 


2il 


This place of cockney resort is very 
pleasant now, breezes fresh, and life and 
spirit the crder of the day. By the way 
Siddall’s library at which I am now scrib- 
bling is one of the novelties this season, 
and from its situation, and the unwearied 
civility of its conductors, worthy the 
patronage of the public. Directly fronting 
me is the pier, and of course a noble view 
of the green ocean, one of the most mag- 
nificent objects in nature, and of which 
the eye seldom or never wearies. ‘The 
bathing rooms, where music, and love, 
and beating hearts, &c. are in full action 
from morn till night, are seen with their 
green painted fronts, and the bay here 
where the Londoners have their annual 
dip, with the tide just coming up, and 
the white chalky tinted element, can 
really furnish my mind at present (al. 
though poetically Gnenit with no 
finer simile than a capacious basin of 
pease soup. Don’t turn away fair ladies 
at my vulgar and odious comparisons. 
This here Margate is after all a place not 
to be sneezed at by any means. Here 
you have fine air, fine walks, noble don- 

eys, sea breezes, lots of fun, frolic, and 
vulgarity, and what more would you 
have? Here Liquorpond-street at least 
may be forgotten pro tempore—desks, 
quills, reams of paper, ledgers, may be 
whisked to “ auld Hornie,” and—and—. 
all the horrors of a London winter may 
be lightened by the pleasant recollections 
of these things, in each and all of which 
however, it must be said that many are 
more merry than wise; but I have spent 
at this same place many a merry day and 
more thoughtful ones, many in the bustle, 
but more in the stillness of retired life, 
and upon the whole, Margate, as I may 
never see thee again, we part in peace 
and friendship. St. Peter’s, Minster, 
Reculver, Canterbury will return with 
its merry faces and sunny remembrances 
to my mind's eye, when Margate and all 


neat pri ints at the com- 
the 


sun to stare, and the man in the moon to hoary 


take an extra pinch of snuff. New Mil- 
tonic MSS. may rejoice in be- 
ing restored to light ; letters and memoirs 
of wonderful 


it appears was an amiable man, a curate 
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in the north of Treland. He possessed 
some talents which as usual in small 
literary coteries were considered by his 
friends as very remarkable. His existence 
would never have been heard of in this 
country but for the introduction of his 
verses on the burial of Sir John Moore 
into Medwin’s Conversations of Lord 
Byron. This circumstance prompted the 
srry of all the loose papers which 

é left behind, of course, with a memoir 
by some kind friend. Wolfe was born 
in 1791, was bred at Winchester, entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1809, dis- 
tinguished himself there by obtaining a 
scholarship, and other collegiate honours ; 
graduated in 1814, became a country cu- 
rate, exerted himself usefully and ho- 
nourably in his sacred profession, and died 
of a consumption in February, 1823. The 
papers here collected consist of a volume 
of sermons, which are not in any re- 
spect remarkable above the usual run of 
such compositions, and never could have 
been intended for the public eye ; some 
letters, useful to no one but to the owner ; 
a few mediocre prose pieces, anda dozen 
copies of verses, of which the lines on 
Sir John Moore are by far the best. So 
much for the Monthly Reviewer. The 
verses have been inserted in the Mrrror 
a pretty considerable time back ; they were 
sent by a very worthy friend of mine 
and although well worth recurring to, 
need not be again inflicted on our readers. 
But let me have a few words with this 
Trojan. I think this the most heartless 
scrap of criticism I ever saw. The work 
reviewed, has never met my eye, but 
from the very few extracts which the 
kind critic gives, I would venture to say 
there was more real genius in poor Wolfe, 
and more acquirement of splendid thought 
and genuine knowledge, than ever the 
said gentleman reviewer can by any 
chance be guilty of, let him even num- 
ber up the “ threescore and ten years” 
which are allotted much oftener to the 
dull, uninteresting fool, than to the gifted 
and noble mind; I will venture to say, 
the work itself will prove it, which has 
now been given to the public, and from 
its contents alone, that public will he 
able with interest and sympathy to take 
into account the workings of a mind 
and its high and holy musings, when ba- 
nished indeed from the world, he was 
communing with his God, ‘“ anxiously 
striving to aid in the greatest and best of 
all works, the eternal weal of the human 
race, the life of sedentary and retiring 
men of genius rarely supplies any thing 
for the biographer,” says this hugeous 
gomeral : he was then a man of genius! 
and yet he only possessed some talents.” 


In these days every body possesses talent 
and information, and it would be a scan. 
dal were it otherwise ; but men of genius, 
alas! are few, even with all the advan. 
tages of mental culture which we possess ; 
but I am really tired to death of being 
in a rage, and shall calm my own mind, 
please readers, and conclude this 
paper with some lines of the Rev. Charles 
Wolfe’s, quoted from the Monthly Re. 
view, which need no comment. 


(Air.—GRAMACHREE.) 


«Tr I had thought thou could’st have died, 
I might not weep for thee; 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be : 
It never through my mind had past, 
The time would e’er be o'er, 
And I on thee should look my last, 
Aud thou should’st smile no more. 


“ And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again ; 
And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain ! 
But when I speak—thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid ; 
And now I feel. as well I may, 
Sweet Mary !—thou art dead! 


“ If thou would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene— 
I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been ! 
While e’en thy chill, damp corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own,— 
But there—I lay thee in thy grave, 
And I am now lone! 


“TI do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I perhaps may soothe this heart, 
Tn thinking, too, of thee; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 


And never can restore !” “ 


The following stanzas are not less fine, 
although in a different way :— 


Oh, my love has an eye of the softest blue, 
Yet it was not that that won me; 

But a little bright deop from ber soul was there, 
’Tis that that has undone me. 


I might have pass’d that lovely cheek, 
Nor, perchance, my heart have left me; 
But the sensitive biush that came trembling 
there, 
Of my heart it for ever bereft me. 


I might have forgotten that red, red lip— 
Yet how from the thought to sever ; 

But there was a smile from the sunshine withia, 
And that smile I'll remember for ever. 


Think not *tis nothing but mortal clay,— 
The elegant form that haunts me : 

Tis the gracefully delicate mind that moves 
Inevery step that enchauts me. 
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Let me not hear the nightingale sing, 
Tho’ I once in its notes delighted ;-- 
The feeling and mind that comes whispering 
forth, 
Has left me no music beside it. 


Who could blame, had I loved that face, 
Ever my eye could twice explore her ; 
Yet it is for the fairy intelligence there, 
And her warm—warm heart I adore her. 
Epear. 





THE COMMEMORATION OF 
HANDE 


Tue splendid Musical Festival at York 
last week, of which we shall next week 
give a better account than has yet ap- 

with an appropriate engraving, 
involuntarily reminds us of the Comme. 
moration of Handel in 1784, which it so 
neatly approaches. Of the talents of 
Handel it is not now our intention to 
dwell; he was, perhaps, the most sub- 
lime musical composer the world has pro- 
duced; and the grandest and most exten- 
sive musical display ever witnessed was 
that at Westminster Abbey, on the cen- 
tenary of his birth, in the year 1784. No 
sooner was it proposed to pay such a tri- 
bute to the genius of Handel than the plan 
gained the support, not only of the musi- 
cal world, but of the nobility, and even of 
the sovereign, who honoured it with his 
sanction and patronage. 

In order to render the band as powerful 
and complete as possible, it was deter- 
mined to employ every species of instru- 
ment that was capable of producing grand 
effects in a great orchestra and spacious 
building. Among these the sacbut, or 
double trumpet, was sought ; but so many 
years had elapsed since it had been used 
in this kingdom, that neither the instrv- 
ment, nor.a performer upon it, could 
easily be found. It was, however, disco- 
v after much useless inquiry, not 
only here, but by letter, on the continent ; 
that in his Majesty’s military band there 
were six musicians who played the three 
several species of sacbut, tenor, bass, and 
double bass. 

The double bassoon, which was so con- 
spicuous in the orchestra, and powerful 
in its effect, was likewise a tube of 16 feet. 
It was made, with the approbation of 
Mr. Handel, by Stainsby, the fute- 
maker, for the coronation of his Majesty 
George II. The late ingenious Mr. 
Lampe, author of the justly admired mu- 
sic of “ The‘Dragon of Wantley,” was the 
person intended to perform on it; but, 
for want of a proper reed, or for some 
other cause, at present unknown, no use 
was made of it at that time ; nor, indeed, 
though it has been often attempted, was 
it ever introduced into any band in Eng- 
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land till by the ingenuity and persever- 
ance of Mr. Ashly, of the Guards. 

The double-bass kettle-drums were 
made from models of Mr. Ashbridge, of 
Drury-lane orchestra, in copper, it being 
impossible to procure plates of brass large 
enough. The Tower drums, which, by 

tmission of his Grace the Duke of 

ichmond, were brought to the Abbey on 
the occasion, were those which belonged 
to the ordnance stores, and were taken by 
the Duke of Marlborough at the battle of 
Malplaquet, in 1709. These were hemi- 
spherical, or-a circle divided ; but those 
of Mr. Ashbridge were more cylindrical, 
being much longer, as well as more capa- 
cious, than the common kettle-drum ; by 
which he accounted for the superiority of 
their tone to that of all other drums. 
These three species of keftle-drums, which 
may be called tenor, bass, and double 
bass, were an octave below each other. 

The excelient organ, erected at the west 
end of the Abbey, for the commemoration 
performances only, was the workmanship 
of the ingenious Mr. Samuel Green, in 
Islington. It was fabricated for the ca- 
thedral of Canterbury ; but before its de- 
parture for the place of its destination, it 
was permitted to be opened in the capital 
on this memorable occasion. The keys 
of communication with the harpsichord, 
at which Mr. Bates, the conductor, was 
seated, extended 19 feet from the body of 
the organ, and 20 feet 7 inches below the 
perpendicular of the set of keys by which 
it is usually played. Similar keys were 
first contrived in this country for Handel 
himself at his oratorios ; but to convey 
them at so great a distance from the in- 
strument, without rendering the touch 
impracticably heavy, required uncommon 
ingenuity and mechanical resources. 

In celebrating the disposition, disci- 
pline, and effects of this most numerous 
and excellent band, the merit of the ad- 
mirable architect, who furnished the ele- 
gant designs for the orchestra and galleries, 
must not be forgotten; as, when 
they constituted one of the grandest and 
most magnificent spectacles which imagi- 
nation can delineate. All the preparations 
for receiving their Majesties, and the first 
personages in the kingdom, at the east 
end ; upwards of 500 musicians at the 
west ; and the public in general, to the 
number of between 3,000 and 4,000 per- 
sons, in the area and galleries ; so won- 
derfully corresponded with the style of 
architecture of this venerable and beauti- 
ful structure, that there was nothing visi- 
ble either for use or ornament, which did 
not harmonize with the principal tone of 


said to 


taphorically be 
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perfect tune with it. But, besides the 
wonderful manner in which this construc- 
tion exhibited the band to the spectators, 
the orchestra was so judiciously contrived, 
that almost ev: former, both vocal 
and instrumental, was in full view of the 
conductor and leader ; which accounts, 
in some measure, for the uncommon ease 
with which the performers confess they 
executed their 

At the east end of the aisle, just before 
the back of the choir-organ, some of the 
pipes of which were visible below, a throne 
was in a beautiful Gothic style, 
corresponding with that of the Abbey, 
and a centre box, richly decorated 
furnished with crimson satin, ed 
with gold, for the reception of their Ma- 
jesties and the Royal Family: on the 
right hand of \hich was a box for the 
bishops, and, on the left, one for the dean 
and chapter of Westminster ; immedi- 
ately below these two boxes were two 
others, one on the right for the families 
and friends of the directors, and the other 
for those of the prebendaries of West- 
minster. Immediately below the king’s 
box was placed one for the directors them- 
selves, who were all distinguished by white 
wands tipped with gold, and gold medals, 
struck on the occasion, appending from 
white ribands. These their Majesties 
condescended to wear at each performance. 
Behind, and on each side of the throne, 
there were seats for their Majesties’ suite, 
maids of honour, grooms of the bed- 
chamber, , &c.—The orchestra was 
built at the opposite extremity, ascending 
regularly from the height of seven feet 
from the floor to upwards of forty from 
the base of the pi and extending 
from the centre to the top of the side aisle. 
The intermediate space below was filled 
up with level benches, and appropriated 
to the early subscribers. The said aisles 
were formed into long galleries ranging 
with the orchestra, and ascending so as to 
contain twelve rows on cach side: the 
fronts of which projected before the pil- 
lars, and were ornamented with festoons 
of crimson morine.—At the top of the 
orchestra was placed the occasional organ, 
in a Gothic frame, mounting to, and 
mingling with, the saints and martyrs re- 
presented in the painted glass on the west 
window. On each side of the organ, close 
to the window, were placed the kettle- 
drums described above. The choral bands 
were principally placed in view of Mr. 
Bates, on steps seemingly ascending into 
the clouds, in each of the side aisles, as 
their termination was invisible to the 
audience. The principal singers were 
ranged in the front of the orchestra, as 
at oratorios, accompanied by the choirs 


eagerness J 
and fitable account for the charity, 
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of St. Paul, the Abbey, Windsor, and 
the Chapel Royal. 

Few circumstances will seem more as- 
tonishing to veteran musicians, than that 
there was but one general rehearsal for 
each ip fr performance ; an indisputable 
proof of the high state of cultivation to 
which practical music has attained in this 
cuuntry. At the first of these rehearsals 
in the abbey, more than five hundred 

ersons found means to obtain admission. 
his intrusion, which was very much to 
the dissatisfaction of the managers and 
conductor, the idea of turning 


the of the public to some pro- 
ct 

the price of admission to the 

at half a guinea each person. 

On the subsequent rehearsals, the au- 
dience was very numerous, and rendered 
the whole so popular, as to increase the 
demand for tickets for the grand perform. 
ance so rapidly, that it was found neces. 
sary oo dine the subscription. Many 
families, as well as individuals, were 
attracted to the capital by this celebrity; 
and it was never remembered to have 
been eo full, except at the coronation of 
his late Majesty. Many of the perfor. 
mers came from the remotest part of the 
kingdom at their own expense, so 
were they to offer their services on 
occasion. 

The commemoration of Handel is not 
only the first instance of a band of such 
magnitude being assembled together, but 
of any band at all numerous, 
in a similar situation, without the assis. 
tance of a — to regulate 
the measure; and yet the performances 
were no less semarkable for the multipli- 
city of voices and po ome employed, 
than for accuracy precision. 

‘This festival exhibited in a most strik- 
ing degree the extraordinary effects of 
music. 

Mr. Burton, a celebrated chorus si 
well known to the musical world at 
time, was on the commencement of the 
overture AY Pt oo Hae —— 
ta t being in a fainting 
= time, he At intervals he 
was able to speak, and but a few minutes 
before he died, he declared that it was 
the wonderful effect of the. music, — 
had thus so fatally operated u 

Dr. Halifax, the Bishop of Gloucester, 
during one of the performances of the 
‘ Messiah,” at thc same commenoration, 
was so much affected, that he wished to 
quit the abbey, fearing he should not be 
able to bear up against its extraordinary 
effects. 


A country gentleman who was present 
at the same time, declared before the per- 
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formance that curiosity and 
a wish to save his credit with his neigh- 
bours at his return, were his chief mo- 


he had never before fe the slightest 


conception. 
Another gentleman who had never in 
life been able to attend an oratorio, 


tation of Handel, that the whole day’s 
performance seemed to him but the work 
of asingle hour. Such are the effects of 
music in its most refined state, on minds 
insensible to its ordinary charms. 


EXTENSIVE PROSPECTS. 

(For the Mirror.) 

Amone the variety of that di- 

versifies a hin w4 and potent pano- 

my ;* to view from the summit 

ight Downs, near Hastings, may 

be distinguished three bays of the sea, 

fi. castle ruins, nig market-towns, 

seven vi and the 
coast of =e — 


BAPTISM OF CHURCH BELLS. 


sprinkling it with holy water, baptized 
it in the name of the Father, &c. &c. 3 
thus blessed, it 

(on being rung) all 


underbolts, and drove 


“ Nowe, over and above all this, the 
are not only conjured and hallowed, 

are also 3 and have apoynted 
which hold the rope 

they are tied) in their handes, 

were, ewe ra ct 

: or speak 
pepe of belle sae then they 
& new coat or garment upon the belle, 
and se conjure it, to the driving away of 


all the power, craft, and subtiltie of the 
devill, and to the benefit and profit of 
the souls of them that bee (espe- 
cially if they bee rich, and can paye the 
sexton well,) and for many oiher like 
thynges. Insomuche that the belles are 
so holy, that so long as the church and 
the people are (upon any occasion) ex- 
communicate, they may sakes 2 


GAMING. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
Waar a delightful, what a laudable 


employment is gaming! and what a pi 

it ts ‘hat this noble and Fashionable 
amusement has not been assigned its due 
rank among the cardinal virtues! Surely 
stiting sollenadhenintedl te-tie hinale. 
interest, and of a nation as its 
being dis i for. a spirit of 

! 


Again ; how beneficial. how admira- 
ble are its effects! To enumerate them 
all would be tedious; let us, however, 
mention a few.—. we overcome 
the tedium vite with which that invete. 
rate enemy Time too often assails such as 
complain of having nothing to do; thus 
it is a sovereign remedy against the hyp. 
—By gaming we learn the art deal yey -2q 
under losses, and become en to dis. 
appointments: gaming alsa teaches the 
virtue of humility, by occasionally 
us a peg lower; it moreover tries the 
genius, and keeps all the faculties upon 

e alert, especially when sharp’s ‘the 
motto, and you play high.—By gaming 
we also‘acquire a noble contem 
time and money, and become 
emancipated from that troublesome weak- 
ness of humanity, which some are apt to 
feel for their wives and families. Gaming 
likewise elevates and the soul ; 
to evince this, what a noble creature is 
your losing gamester !—hear him—what 
sublime expressions!—what magnani- 
mity, thus to censure the whole fabric of 
the universe, nay, almost to arraign Om- 
nipotence itself, because, forsooth, he did 
not, upon a critical emergency hold— 
“ the ace of spades ! 

Such, together with many others 
equally valuable, are the inestimable re- 
sults derived from gaming ; and even its 
bitterest enemies can merely urge three 
TRIVIAL objections against it, namely, 
that it is the parent of Robbery, Blas- 
phemy, and Murder ! 

JacoBus. 
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USEFUL HINTS TO SPORTSMEN. 
Tue following’ recipe for keeping wet 
out .of leather I have proved to be ex- 
tremely useful as a sportsman :—Take 
one pint of linseed’ oil, half a pound of 
mutton suet, ae oe of bees’ a ae 
halfpenny w rosin finely po 3 
boil them all’ in a ‘pipkin together, stir- 
ring them all the time until well mixed. 
Brush the dirt off your shoes or boots, set 
the pipkin on the-fire, when milk-warm 
lay the above mixture on with a little 
hair brush or hares foot. 

A sMmaLt pebble in the mouth will 
allay thirst. 


WueEw over-heated, never drink water ; 
a dessert spoonful of brandy will cool the 
body and prevent cold. 


Ir thesportsman’s hands are benumbed, 
rub them smartly on your dog, and the 
friction will cause circulation and heat. 

Joun Lancrrs. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals 


THE UNIVERSAL CULPRIT. 
© Assist me, knight, I am undone—fly, run, hue 





and ery !” SHaKSPEARE. 
« Then first the Culprit answer'd to his name.” 
DnayDen. 


THE manifold intricacies and subtleties 
of the law have too long occasioned it to 
be — to a cobweb, which catches 
the 1 flies, and allows the great ones 
to break through ; or to a bramble-bush, 
through which the most innocent lamb 
cannot force a without leaving a 
considerable portion of his wool behind ; 
or to a gridiron, which greases the bar by 
roasting and extracting all the fat out of 
the clients ; or to the well-known arbi- 
trator, who swallowed the oyster, and left 
the shells for the plaintiff and defendant ; 
or to the honest fellow in a mob, who 
eases you of your purse and watch while 
assisting you to secure the rogue that ran 
away with your handkerchief ; or, finally, 
to fifty disparaging similitudes which we 
hold it not seemly to enumerate. It is 
high time to remove this stigma from a 
profession, the members of which have in- 
variably been upright when it was better 
policy not to stoop, who have been loudly 
and even indignantly virtuous, when it 
was their interest to be just, and have 
nobly preferred truth, even to Plato him- 
self, whenever she stood arrayed on the 
winning side. ‘This expurgation, so de- 
voutly to be desiderated, could not be 
more satisfactorily accomplished than by 
their immediately and gratuitously bring- 
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ing to condign punishment a high and 
hardened criminal, whose mysterious cha- 
racter, Protean devices, and. sub in 
eluding all proofs of his identity, have 
hitherto enabled him to perpetrate enor. 
eo of every —— hay an abso. 
ute impunity as to any penalty ; 
theagh’ his scendalous ileionenden 
have fixed an indelible brand. of infamy 
upon his moral character. Toenable our 
readers to escape his machinations, as well 
as to assist the public in general in the 
tt purpose of his apprehension, we 
ink it right to apprise them that this 
notorious delinquent was not only the real 
author of the disastrous expedition to 
Walcheren, and of every other great 
vernment failure, but that he is respon. 
sible for all the robberies and abuses 


’ of the Ecclesiastical and Chancery Courts, 


and has been the original projector of the 
bubbles, chimeras, and joint-stock com. 
panies, by which the most thinking people 
of England have been lately gulled, ca- 
joled, and bamboozled. 

Nor are his mischiefs and misdeeds in 
private families a whit less fl t and 
notorious than his public guilt. Neither 
Puck himself, nor all the evil gnomes and 
fairies of the household, ever equalled 
him in domestic atrocity. He is univer- 
sally admitted to be the real party to blame 
in all matrimonial squabbles ; and as to 
the demolition of household furniture, and 
more particularly of crockery and glass, 
from common pots and pans ee French 
mirrors, cut chandeliers, real china bowls, 
and porcelain vases, every housekeeper 
who wants to discover the author of the 
mischief, may say to this ubiquitous and 
Briarean-handed felon, as Nathan said 
unto David, “thou art the man.” Not 
contented with these malignant pranks, 
he is perpetually spilling oil upon = 
carpets, leaving finger-marks upon si 
curtains and white doors, or s 
varnished tables in a most frightful 
disfiguring manner ; while it is notorious, 
that whenever a window has been left un- 
fastened, so that the thieves have entered 
and made away with the plate, it was his 
business to have shut it, and that he is to 
blame for the robbery. 

With all these misdeeds upon his head, 
and in defiance of the old adage, that 
honesty is the best policy, this unprinci- 
pled rogue is singularly fortunate in his 
operations of every description. He gets 
all the great prizes in the lottery, is a con- 
stant winner at the gaming-table, even 
including Fishmongers’ Hall, and holds 
Foreign Stocks without quaking for the 
payment of the dividends, beyond those 
that have been retained in this country. 
Moreover, he is the general finder of all 
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gt. ook. mining sation, except the wits 
which the man in the moon 

ted 
strays 


though the real owners seek his address 
in vain ; and he comes in for the whole 
of the unclaimed dividends upon bank- 
rupt estates, together with the secret fees 
and official pickings of all sorts which are 
extorted without due —_— 

Knave as the fellow is, is by no 


ces.. Perhaps, however, his own charac- 
ter has a small tendency to credulity, for 
he conscientiously believes there would 
be political danger in Catholic emancipa- 
tion; and maintains the effi of the 
Sinking Fund, which creates Stock at 
fifty i tay So bay it back at ninety or a 
hundred. He has t faith in the vi- 
sions of the night, although, among other 
he actually dreams of going to 
afternoon church, a benefit play, the ex- 
hibition of the British Artists in Suffolk- 
street, and the Gresham Lectures at the 
Royal Exchange ; of success in converting 
the Hindoos ; of Harriette Wilson’s vera- 
city ; of wearing topped boots and buck- 
skin breeches, or “<< cloth gaiters and 
hair powder; of the Parliament reform- 
ing itself, and of the Chancery commission 
incelpeing its own chairman ; of _ 
pea-green personage being worth ten 
pounds next ones of reading Richard- 
son’s novels, and Southey’s History of 
Brazil ; of eating roasted pig, water Soot- 
je, toasted cheese, and sour krout ; or of 
ing Cape wine and cider; of know- 
ing the -~ to Bloomsbury and Russel 
Squares ; of being in London in Septem- 
ber, and other similar extravagances. 
Some of his waking opinions are not 
less liable to the charge of si ity, for 
he thinks the latter nove!s of the Great 
Unknown (of whose real name he is igno- 
Bs: good as his earlier productions ; 
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of his descendants that put out the eye of 
~~ if we may take the word of 
the Cyclops himself, who expressly ac« 
cused him by name, when Sisedibiae 
him to his companions, as the author of 
his total blindness. There is also an an- 
cient ballad, written about the year 1550, 
aa in the Pepys collection, British 

useum, and ’s Memoirs of Cran- 
mer, entitled ‘“ Little John Nobody,” 
which evidently immortalizes some mem- 
ber of the same f > Who is there ac- 
cused by a splenetic Papist as being the 
author of the then recent Reformation in 
religion. Alas! how has his descendant 
of the present day fallen off from the glo- 
rious reputation of his ancestors, for the 
existing inheritor of the name denies any 
reform to be n either in church or 
state, and will not of course ever signalize 
himself as the champion of improvement. 
But we trust we have said enough of him 
and of his delinquencies to raise a general 
hue and cry for his apprehension ; or if 
this article should meet the eye of the 
great offender, he may, perhaps, be induced 
to 5) any further trouble, by surrender- 
ing himself forthwith to justice. Should 
we be disappointed in this expectation, 
he may depend upon it that, although we 
have for the present forborne any mention 
of his real name, otherwise than by im- 
plication, he will shortly be advertised 
with an accurate description of his person, 
and his patronymic appellation at full 


New Monthly Magazine. 


THE PREPONDERATING MOTIVE. 


Sap Lady Blue to Lady Brown, 
« The speech was read today, 
Where shall we go, on leaving town, 
To wear the time away ? 


« Brighton’s a winter place, you know, 
And therefore will not do ; 

Tower cits at Margate overflow, 
And pester Ramsgate too. 


© Broadstairs and Southend common are, 
Cheltenham is out of season, 








while he maintains that there are no abuses 
in the church of Ireland, and that it is by 
pat aes ane ge As a proof that he 
knows himself, a species of wisdom which 
is, perhaps, peculiar to the individual, 
he confesses that he is rather wrinkled, 
and not quite so good looking as he was ; 
while he candidly admits that his facul- 
ties begin to fail him, and frankly dis- 
closes his real age whenever the question 
is asked. As to his genealogical claims 
and honours, few persons can compete 
with him, for there is reason to believe 
that he was born before the beginning of 
the world, and it was unquestionably one 


Tonbridge too near, Scarborough too far— 
In Worthing, perhaps there's reason. 


« Fashion and grave society, 
I'm told are mingled there, 

Aud parties form continually, 
And ‘tis the purest air.”— 


Said Lady Brown to Lady Blue, 
«“ Dear Lady Blue, believe, 
I would not disagree with you; 
The bare thought makes me grieve. 


« Bat Worthing is a dull, dull town, 
Whist, and religion too, 

Are needful there to force time down, 
And these will scarcely do, 
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«IT mast have rout, and ball, and play, 
Love, scandal, and champagne ; 

I cannot dribble life away 
In sentimental pain. 


“ Pore o'er dull books, or walk the strand, 
Yawning the livelong day ; 

I am for Tonbridge, hate flat sand, 
Sea-dipping, air and spray. 

“ And then, my dear,” said Lady Brown, 
“ You are too wise for me; 

So let us go to Tonbridge town, 
And leave Geology.”— 


“ Dear Lady Brown,” said Lady Blue, 
« With you J can’t agree, 
Being ‘ intellectual’ in my view, 
_To leave Geology. 


“T love to look at cliffs and sail, 
And rear a theory : 

And always find well-paid my toil, 
When studying near the sea.”— 


« No, Tonbridge, Tonbridge, come you will !} 
Sir Gregory is there, ~ 
Who shew’d you, upon Ephraim hill, 
To make the circle square. 


“« He spoke of you—but I am mum! 
Who knows what things may be ?— 
Years pass my dear, and age will come— 
How sweet is company !?— 
« Well then, I lay my studies by 
For your sake, Lady Brown— 
If you will say, with certainty, 
Sir Gregory's in the town |!” 
Ibid, 





ON THE DANGER OF DRINK. 
ING COLD WATER IN HOT 
WEATHER. 


BY AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN. 


THE excessive heat of the present season 
seems to have occasioned a greater num- 
ber of deaths from immoderately drinking 
cold water, than has ever been known in 
any one season before in our country. The 
public attention is therefore naturally 
called to the subject, and various reme- 
dies have been recommended to remove 
the effects of this imprudence. In one of 
the public prints the Tincture of Cam- 


loodletting are recommended in all cases 
by others, and Laudanum it is well known 
was the favourite and sole remedy of the 
celebrated D1. Rush. These means, so 
opposite in their character, cannot, it is 
obvious be adapted to every case, 
each may be serviceable in some particu. 
lar form of the affection. The oversight 
consists in ‘recommending one remedy as 
adapted to every variety of the disease ; 
for the effects of cold water are very dif- 
ferent, in my opinion according to the 
state of the system at the time it is taken. 

I will endeavour to explain as briefly 


though tinue however but a very 
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tukeh. tay large tities into the bod: 
wan: ‘0 

heated pisiags © 110 or 115 exuition 
or ex to the sun, while 


strength is unim the effect will be, 
as far as my observation extends, spas- 
modic action of the in the first 


by which a great quantity of blood is 
forced upon the brain, and the patient be. 
comes apoplectic. Usually he is — 
insensible, at other times, « d 
and stupid, he may be roused sufficiently 
to point out the seats of his pain, and he 
will tell you, if he can speak, that it is in 
his stomach, heart, and head. In these 
cases the skin is hot, and generally, I may 
say, I believe, always dry, and the pulse 
is full, s 5 . The eyes 
are frequently suffused (bloodshot), and 
in the worst cases have a glazed appear- 
ance, and oftentimes remain wide open. 
I will ask any medical man, if he were 
called to a case of this kind, as I several 
times have been within a fortnight, whe- 
ther he would give an emetic, or the tinc- 
ture of camphor, or laudanum? I am 
confident that his answer would be No, 
and that blood-letting would be immedi- 
ately employed and continued till the stu- 
yn nar a et em 
¢ not unfrequently happens that laudanum 
may be required afterwards to remove the 
8 mic action of the stomach, if it 
continue, or even that an emetic 
may be necessary, though I have not 
found it so. 

But the injurious effects of drinking 
cold water are exhibited in another fonn, 
which a different mode of treat- 
ment. The body is frequently exhausted 
by copious and tinued sweating, 
and the muscular power extremely reduced 
by labour and exposute to the heat, at the 
very moment when the water is taken into 
the stomach. This then is thrown 
pe + contractions, in 

heart participates; these con- 
short time, the 
vital power seems to have been nearly ex- 
hausted before the introduction of the 
cold liquid into the system, which pros- 
trates it completely, and the patient falls 
down wep deeng The skin is = 
and moist, pulse is hardly perceptible 
at the wrist, and when it is, it is found to 
be excessively weak and irregular. Many 
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he could unfortunately succeed in drawing 
blood from such a patient, that in my 
all hopes of his recovery might 
be abandoned at once. The system evi- 
dently requires stimulants, both external 
and internal, of the most active kind. 
The feet, and if possible the whole body, 
should be put into hot water; and if it 
can be only applied to the feet, a bladder 
of hot water be laid on the pit of 
the stomach, or a very strong mustard 
seed poultice, the body should be rubbed 
with hot camphorated spirit, and if the 
t can swallow LauJdanum, Ether, 
of Camphor, and Spirits of Am- 
monia, one or all, may be administered in 
such doses as the urgency of the case de- 
mands. Emetics might be proper if there 
were vitality of the stomach enough to 
allow of their operation; but I do not 
believe that this is the case, and I have 
usually found that the first effect of the 
stimulants I have named is to produce an 
evacuation of the stomach. Such has been 
the method which I have employed, and 
though my means of observation may have 
been limited, when compared with those 
of many of my professional brethren, and 
the cases which have come under my ob- 
servation may not have been of the worst 
character, yet I have seen a number of 
severe affections from imprudently drink- 
ing cold water, without yet meeting with a 
fatal case. 

In conclusion I would remark, that if 
the view I have taken of the subject be 
correct, it must be obvious that the admi- 
nistration of the remedies recommended 

be confided to none other than me- 
dical men, as few, if any other persons 
would be able to determine what was 


is given without any 
Predicaaion that it will be a to 

Mercenary motive, when it is recollect- 
ed that the class of people most usually 
affected in this way are those who are, of 
all others the least able to make any pe- 
Cunlary compensation to their professional 
attendants.— New York Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser, July 26. 


—_—_—— 


She Selector; 


CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. ; 


ANECDOTE OF DR. DONNE.- 


Doctor Donne was of a somewhat 
eccentric tarn, and on the persuasion of 
Dr. Fox was induced to give orders for his- 
ber monument. oldie = 
monument being resolved upon, Dr. 
Donne sent for a carver to make for him 
in wood the figure of an urn, gyi him 
directions for the compass an igh of 
it, and to bring with it a board of the just 
height of his body. ‘hese being got, 
then without delay a choice pai was 
got to be in readiness to draw his picture, 
which was taken as followeth :—Several 
charcoal fires being first made in his large 
study, he brought with him into that place 
his winding-sheet in his hand, and having 
put off all his clothes, had this sheet put 
on him, and so tied with knots at his head 
and feet, and his hand so placed as dead 
bodies are usually fitted, to be shrouded 
and put into their coffin ge U 
this urn he thus stood, with his eyes shut, 
and with so much of the sheet tumed aside 
as might shew his lean, pale, and death- 
like , which was ly turned 
towards the east, from whence he expected 
the second coming of his and our Saviour 
Jesus. In this he was drawn at 
his just height, and when the picture was 
fully finished, he caused it to be set by 
his bed-side, where it continued and be- 
came his hourly. object till his death, and 
was then given to his dearest friend and 
executor, Dr. He King, then chief 
residentiary of St. Paul’s, who caused 
him to be thus carved in one entire piece 
of white marble, as it now stands in that 
oo Tyeon Monday, after d this pic- 
Upon M 5 rawing 
ciieshe took his iast leave of his beloved 
study; and, being sensible of his hourly 
decay, retired himself to his bed-chamber.; 
and that week sent at several times for 
many of his most considerable friends, 
with whom he took a solemn and deli- 
berate farewell, commending to their con- 
siderations some sentences useful for the 
regulation of their lives ; and then dis- 
missed them, as good Jacob did his sons, 
with a spiritual benediction. The Sun- 
day following he appointed his servants, 
that if there were any business yet undone, 
that concerned him or themselves, it should 
be pre against Saturday next; for 
after that day he would not mix his 
thoughts with anything that concerned 
this world ; nor ever did; but, as Job, 
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80 he waited for the appointed day of his 
le 
e earnestly expecting 
his hourly dhatige ¢ and in the last hour 
of his last day, as his body melted away, 
and vapoured into spirit, his soul having, 
I verily believe, some revelation of the 
beautiful vision, he said, ‘‘ J were miser- 
able if I might not die ;” and after those 
words, closed many periods of his faint 
breath by saying often, “ Thy kingdom 
come, will be done.” His speech, 
which has long been his ready and faith- 
ful servant, left him not till the last mi- 
nute of his life, and then forsook him, 
not to serve another master,—for who 
apeaks like him,—but died before him ; 
for that it was then become useless to him, 
that now conversed with God on Earth, 
as angels are said to do in Heaven, only 
by thoughts and looks. Being speotbiens 
and seeing Heaven by that illumination 
which he saw it, he did, as St. Ste- 
phen, look stedfastly into it, until he saw 
the Son of Man standing at the right- 
hand of God his Father ; and being satis- 
fied with this blessed sight, as his soul 
ascended, and his last breath departed 
from him, he closed his own eyes, and 
then disposed his hands and body into 
such a posture, as required not the least 
seentien by those that came to shroud 
im. 4 
Thus variable, thus virtuous was the 
life; thus excellent, thus exemplary was 
the death of this memorable man.— Wot- 
ton’s. Lives of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry 
Wotton, &c. (Major's edition. ) 





WATCHMAN! WHAT OF THE NIGHT. 


Warcuman ! tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are : 

Traveller! o’er yon mountains height 
See that glory-beaming star ! 

Watchman! ‘doth its beauteons ray 
Aught of hope or joy foretell ? 

Traveller! yes! it brings the day, 
Promis’d dfy of Israel. 


Watchman! tell us of the night ; 
Higher yet that star ascends : 
Traveller ! blessedness and light 
Peace and truth its course portends. 
Watchman ! will its beams alone 
Gild the spot that gave them birth ? 
Traveller! ages are its own. 
And it bursts o’erall the earth. 


Watchman ! tell us of the night, 
For the morning seems to dawn: 
Traveller’ darkness takes its flight, 
Doubt and terror are withdrawn. 
Watchman ! let thy wand’rings cease ; 
Hie thee to thy quiet home : 
Traveller! lo! the Prince of Peace, 
Lo ! the Son of God is come.” | 
Bowring’s Hymns 
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SEA ELEPHANTS AND SEA 
LIONS. 


Tue amphibieus animals of South Ame- 
tica have been hitherto the only produc. 
tion which foreigners have turned to ad. 
vantage. these the sea-elephant 
ought to have the first place. The 

of that species, when it has attained 
ita full bulk, is from seven to seven and 
a half varas in length, and from five to, 
five and a half in circumference. The 
females never exceed four varas in length, 
with proportionate thickness. Its forma. 
tion is like that of the rest of the phoca 
genus, differing only in the head, which 
is smaller in proportion. The large males 
go out on the beach in August, September, 
and October, sooner or later, ing as 
the spring has been more or less cold. 
At their the females assemble in a 
gang around the strongest male; and, if 
any rival comes, they fight terribly, until 
the one overcome again betakes himself 
to the sea. The females produce on land, 
during these months, one, but rarely two 
y' , which at first are black, and re. 
tain that colour three weeks or a month, 
during which time they suck. Afterwards 
they change their hair to a dark grey; 
they are then abandoned by their mothers, 
who rut, become with cub again, and 
betake themselves to the sea, as well as 
the large males. The young ones go in 
gangs of from fifty to sixty, and alwa: 
remain two months on the shore. T 
males and females of a year old quit the 
sea in November and December, change 
their hair, and remain a month, or a 
month and a half on shore. During the 
rest of the year some of them quit the 
sea, but in small numbers, and in general 
lean. It is worthy of remark, that while. 
these animals remain out of the sea, 
which sometimes is for the space of from 
two months and a half to three, they eat 
nothing. 

The killing of these animals commences 
with the first, which leave the sea in 
September. The fishermen, armed with 
spears, approach a gang. ‘The females, 
which are sometimes at a distance from 
the males, draw near to him, in order 
that he may defend them. He rises on 
his fins, shows his tusks, and makes a 
horrible noise, but all in vain ; his weight 
renders his strength useless, and the fish- 
ermen pierce him with their spears in the 
breast. If at first he does not fall, find- 
ing himself wounded, he covers the wound 
with a fin, going backwards till he dies. 
The females crowd together, and, as th 
offer no resistance, the business of dea 
is soon over withthe whole group. The 
fat is found between the skin and the 
flesh, and is sometimes six inches thick ; 
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-and: the blubber is extracted by frying 
the fat. The skin is of no use whatever. 
Some elephants have yielded as much as 
two pipes of blubber. 

' The sea-lion, or pelucon, is from four 
to five varas in length, with a head more 
bulky, in proportion, than the elephant. 
The males have a mane; and, as they 
are infinitely more nimble than the ele- 
phants, and it is dangerous to attack 
them with spears, they are generally 
killed with fire-arms. in their manner 
of living they resemble the elephants last 
mentioned ; only with this difference, 
that they go more frequently into the sea. 
As the sea-lions have but very little fat, 
and their skin is of inconsiderable value, 
they are not persecuted, and are, there- 
‘fore, very numerous. Some of them go 
from the sea to the smooth head-lands on 
the banks of the North ; but their prin- 
cipal rendezvous is on the shores of the 
South, in the vicinity of San Antonio and 
San’ José. 

* The sea-wolf, with two kinds of hair, 
is a vara and a half in length ; and has a 
dark grey fur, long and coarse, which 
covers another that is very fine ; and it is 
this that makes it valuable. Their man- 
ner of living is the same as that of the 
lions. They are killed with sticks ; but, 
having been very much persecuted, they 
have become extremely fierce; and on 
the least alaim they plunge into the sea, 
not rising again for the distance of more 
than half a league. At present there are 
some of them in the bay of Buenos Ca- 
bles, to the North of the river Negro, 
and in some places between San Antonio 
and San José. 

The sea-wolf, with one kind of hair, is 
somewhat larger than the former : it has 
aly one sort of fur, very ordinary and 

grey. As they are of no value, they 
are left unmolested, and are therefore not 
80 fierce as the others.— Account of Rio 
de la Plata. 


THE COSSACS. 


WE observe that the annals of the times 
of Wassily the Dark, in the year 1444, 
mention theRjasan Cossacs, a peculiar kind 
of light troops, who have rendered 'them- 
selves so famous in modern times. Thus 
we find that the Cossacs were not exclu- 
sively in «he Ukraine, where their name 
Occurs in history about the year 1507; 
but.it is probable that their name is older 
in Russia than Batu’s irruption (1241-2), 
and belonged to the Torks or Berendeji, 
whodwelt on the banks of the Dneiper, 
below Kiev. There we also find the ha. 
-bitations of the Cossacs of Little Russia. 


The Torks and Berendeji were called 
Cherkessi ; so were the Cossacs.. If we 
call to mind the Cassogi, who. according 
to our annals, dwelt between the Caspian 
and Black Seas, it will naturally bring us 
to the Kassachie, placed in that country 
by the emperor Porphyrogenita. The 
Ossets still call the Cherkessi, Kassachs : 
all which circumstances lead us to con- 
clude, that the Torks and Berendeji, who 
called themselves Cherkessi, were also 
called Cossacs ; that some of them lived 
protected by their rocks, reeds, and 
marshes, on the islands of the Dneiper, 
independent of the yoke of both Tartars 
and een pee that many Russians, 
fl m their oppressors, joined them 
rm, and together formed the nation of 
the Cossacs, which the more readily be- 
came Russian, as their forefathers, who 
had lived in the territory of Kiev, since 
the tenth century, had themselves‘ nearly 
become Russians. Increasing in num- 
bers, and nourishing a spirit of fraternity 
and love of inde i, formed a 
republic of Christian warriors in the south- 
ern parts of the Dneiper, where they built 
villages and towns in a country laid waste 
by the Tartars, and became the defenders 
of Lithuania against the Crimeans and 
Turks. For these services they obtained 
many privileges and immunities by Sigis- 
mund I., who also ted them lands 
above the falls of the Dneiper, where they 
ve their name to the town of Cherkassy. 
cee hose Shiels, —~ weeny 
and regiments, w or 
obtained from the Polish king Stephen 
Bathory, as a mark of particular esteem, 
a royal standard, a horse's tail, a’ com- 
mander’s staff and seal. It was these 
warriors, burning for liberty and the 
Greek church, who, during the first half 
of the seventeenth century, freed Little 
Russia from its foreign oppressors, and 
restored the province to its lawful sove. 
reigns. The Cossacs called Saporogi 
(dwelling below the waterfalls) formed a 
part of those of Little Russia: their 
ssjetsha (mud forts) were originally the 
rendezvous of unmarried Cossacs, who 
had no other trade but war and plunder ; 
but subsequently they settled in them. It 
was probably from the example of the 
Ukraine Cossacs, who were constantly 
armed and prepared to receive the enemy, 
that the northern cities caught the idea of 
forming a similar militia. ‘Che territory 
of Rjasan, which was most exposed to the 
attacks of the momade robbers, wanted 
this kind of defenders more than any 
other; and the immunities offered, and 
the prospect of booty, induced many’ 
young men without property to enlist 
themselves as Cossacs. In the history of 
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subsequent periods, we find horde Cos- 
aacs, Assovian, and Nogain Cossacs : 
the name at that time implied volwnicers, 
partisans, or adventurers, but not rob- 
bers, as some pretend, referring us to the 
sense which the word bears in the Turkish 
language. It cannot be a term of insult, 
since warriors, who died for their liberty, 
country, and religion, called themselves 
thereb: 


y- 

By this short sketch it appears evident 
t the have not only originated 
in different tribes, but that many of them 
are a mixture of different races, of which 
the real Russians form no small propor- 
tion; a supposition rendered the more 
ronal from — great conformity with 
nation in features, language, religion, 
and habits. But still there isa difference 
in their capacities and feelings, which is 
perhaps more owing to the peculiar mode 
of life have been pursuing for seve- 
ral centuries past, than to a natural dif- 
ference of disposition. They are by far 
more active, intelligent, and ns 
than the other Russians in private life, as 
much as in war; and although fierce to- 
wards an enemy, they are of a-gentle and 
tractable disposition, and candid, upright 
and hospitable to the stranger who so- 
journs in their land: what distinguishes 
them above - moe —~ -” “A their 
countrymen, eir it of in - 

dence and love of li ni nowy 
incalculable be- 


in actual warfare, but also in guarding 
its extensive pean in a ~ 

east, against predatory tribes which 
hover around them,—in pe mer- 
cantile caravans and political missions 


nimble and as indefatigable as himself, 
the Cossac will travel hundreds of miles 
ty food, and without any other 
few short snatches of sleep 
the hard ground, and under 
the canopy of heaven, while his faithful 
grazing near him ; and never be 
till his commission, whether it 
be the simple conveyance of a letter, or 
the intercepting of a convoi, be fulfilled. 


as 
i 


Russia, under which they are least 
known in this > Viz. verers. 
The vast countries of Northern Asia, si- 


the river Amoor, now known by the ge. 
heral name of Siberia, were all discovered 
and rendered tributary to Russia by Cos. 
sacs; and that ata when the mo. 
narchy itself (during the —- 
century),struggling against the imbecilit 
ep, and the rude attacks of fo. 
reign invaders, was on the point of being 
dissolved. A few of these adventurers, 
encouraged by same Russian merchants, 
and followed by some hundreds of vaga- 
bonds trom all parts of the country, con- 
quered the country as far as Tobolsk, 
before they received any aid from govern. 
ment. A few hun of them even ef. 
fected a settlement on the banks of the 
Amoor, booting. she power of thousands 
of Chinese and Tartars, and would per. 
haps have Sie bed —_ conquests far 
into Moi been 1 
assisted. ny short, me may Pe - 
Providence bestows on every country that 
which its climate and situation seem 
most to require, so it gave to Russia her 
Cossacs, without whom she would have 
remained a prey to the Tartars, and could 
even now scarcely subsist as an empire. 
Asiatic Journal. 





LAST ILLNESS OF JAMES II. 


Kine James is very ill : it is not thonght 
he can recover; he is no longer in a state 
to think of going to Fontainbleau, so 
that there = be more room for the 
courtiers. poor is dying like a 
saint, end the aay i in great 
affliction. The king went to St. Germain 
at two o’clock to see the king of ‘Eng. 
land, who was very desirous of seeing 
his “4 before his death. The king 
found the king of E d a little betters 
but it is not thought he can last long, 
He spoke to the prince of Wales his son 
with much piety and i 


telling 
t him, that however splendid a crown = 
t 


appear, there comes a time when 


Germain, without any pomp, and like 
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which no remedy could rouse him. 
Whenever he has an interval of quiet, 
he speaks with a degree of piety and 
judgment that edifies every one ; he seems 
even to speak more rationally than before 
his illness. Dangeau’s Memoirs. 


HPiiscellanies. 


AccorDiNe to Dr. Johnson’s folio edi- 
tion of his Dictionary, the English lan- 


consists of 15,799 words. A 
gman a few years ago, undertook to 
a table of the languages from which 








they were derived, the result of his 
labour was, that 6,732 were derived from 
the Latin, ; 
4,812 French, 691 Dutch, 
1,148 Greek, 106 German, 
211 Italian, 75 Danish, 
95 Welsh, 50 Icelandic, 
66 Spanish, 31 Gothic, 
50° Swedish, 15. Teutonic, 
16 Hebrew, 6 Irish, 
13 — : aor 
4 Runic, jac, 
Erse, 2 Teishaad Erse, 
3 Scottish, 1 Irishand Scot- 
1 Turkish, tish, 
1 Portuguese, 1 Persian, 
Persic, 1 Frisec, 
1,665 Saxon, 1 Uncertain. 
CLavisy 





PAUL JONES, THE PIRATE. 


Some anecdotes have recently been pub- 
Ished of this daring Buccaneer,—a 
memoir of him is in préparation in 
this country, and another has recently 
been published in America. In No. 


II. and LXXXIV. we an shi 
eX- 


interesting biographical notice of 

ttaordinary man, and we now subjoin an 
anecdote in which he is intimately con- 
which contains an account of, 
pethaps, the most desperate naval action 


ts which took 


ship and that of Captain Jones, from the 
pent bn of one hooking the quarter of the 
other, lay so close to each other, fore and 
aft, that the muzzles of their guns touch- 
ed each others sides. In this singular 
position they engaged full the space of 
two hours. During this time, the quality 
and variety of combustible lira. me 
from the American ship into the Serapis, 
set her on fire no less than ten or-twelve 
different times ; and it was not extin. 
guished without the greatest difficulty 
and exertion. 

During this conflict of the two ships, 
another of equal force to the Serapis kept 
constantly sailing round her, and raki 
her fore and aft in the most 
manner. Almost every man on the main 
and quarter deck was either killed or 
wounded. Unhappily for the Serapis, a 
hand-grenade thrown from the enemy 
into one of her lower deck ports set a 
cartridge on fire: the flames catching 
from one cartridge to another, all the way 
aft, blew up ‘the people that were quar- 
tered abaft the main-mast ; from which 
unfortunate circumstance all those guns 
were rendered useless for the remainder 
of the action. 

After an hour and a half’s fight, the 
people on board the American ship called 
out for quarter, and said they had struck : 
Captain Pearson hereupon called u 
Captain Jones, to know whether he Pad 
struck or asked for quarter. No answer 
being returned, after repeating the ques- 
tion two or three times, Captain Pearson 
ordered his men to board the enemy ; but, 
on preparing to execute his orders, they 
perceived a su number I: under 
cover, with pikes in their ready to 
receive them : hereupon they desisted and 
returned to their f aecd continuing ‘the 


latter must have proved 


victorious, notwi the great su- 
periority of the enemy. j some 
ship was in the greatest distress; her 


lower deck quarters were drove in, and 
all her lower deck * dismounted : she 
was on fire in two and had seven 
feet water in her hold. Her ‘people were 
obliged to quit her, and she sunk the 
next day. Out of three hundred and 
seventy-five men, which was her com- 
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plement, three hundred were killed and 
wounded. The other ‘frigate, the Scat- 
borough, Captain Piercy, that aceom- 
panied the Serapis, shared the same fate ; 
being taken by one of greatly superior 

“force, after a desperate resistance. Cap- 
tain Paul Jones displayed great personal 
bravery throughout the whole engage- 
ment, and fully maintained the reputa- 
tion he had already acquired. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 


WueEn ‘Rodney first put in practice that 
manheuvre (which, like that of Columbus, 
had employed his attention for years), he 
appeared lost: in thought for some mo- 
ments, then starting from his reverie, he 
stamped with his foot on the quarter- 
deck and exclaimed, ** Formidable ! sink 
or break that line !” 


Masor-GENERAL ARNOLD, after the 
termination of the American war, fell 
into company with some American offi- 
cers at Martinique, when, in the course 
of conversation, he asked them ‘“ what 
the Americans would have done with his 
body had he fallen in some particular ’en- 
gagement he mentioned, and they had 
got possession of it 2”? ‘* We should have 
buried your right leg where you received 
two wounds at the siege of Quebec, with 
the honours of war ; the rest of your car- 
cass would have been buried under the 
gallows !” ; 

JouNn hin soot seme nn when 
he saw Sndarpeng egunat bins, e knelt 
down on the hustings upon one knee, and 
wrote his address to the freeholders of 
Middlescx, which election he carried. 











The Gatherer. 


“Tam buta Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”---/¥ atton. 


A GENTLEMAN passing through Fleet. - 


market, was surprised at being ‘hailed 
from the well-known college by a friend, 
who was in durance vile. ‘* Ah! Tom, 
why how come you there?” asked the 
gentleman. “ Oh, a very rascally piece 
of business ; I'am imprisoned for telling 
ale.” * For telling a lie: impossible! 
there must be some mistake.” ‘ No, 
it’s true enough, I promised to pay my 
tailor’s bill and Ididn’t.” 


EPIGRAM. 
Some say Charlotte good is not ; 
A few, slie is not evil; 
But Billy says, and he knows best, 
She is a very devil. 


THE MIRROR. 


POLTROON. 
Ir was a custom among those Romans 
who did not like a military life, to cut off 
their own thumbs, that they might not be 
capable of ‘serving in the army. Some. 
times the parents cut off the thumbs of 
their own children that they might not 
be called into the army. According to 
Suetonius, in Vit. August. c. 24. a 
Roman knight, who had cut off the 
thumbs of his two sons, to prevent them 
from being called to a military life, was, 
by the order of Augustus, publicly sold, 
both he and his property. Calmet te. 
marks, that the Italian language has 
preserved aterm poltrone, which signifies 
one whose thumb is cut off, to designate 
a soldier destitute of cou and valour. 


We use poltroon to signify a dastardly 


fellow, without considering the import 
of the original. 


_EPITAPH. ' 
In memory of Sarah Lloyd, 
who departed this life March 9, 1803, 

; Aged 34 years. 
REFLECTIONS BY A FRIEND. 
Tuis humble grave though no proud 

structures grace, 
Yet truth and goodness sanctify the place. 
Oh, ’scap’d from death, oh, safe on that 
calm shore, 
Where pain, where grief, where sorrows 
are no more, e 
What never wealth could buy, nor power 


ecree, 

Regard and pity wait sincere on thee. 

Lo, soft remembrance drops.a pious teat, 

And holy friendship stands a moumet 
eT. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In our next we shall give a finely-engraved view 
of York Minster, with an historical notice, aud 
an account of the late splendid Yorkshire Mu- 
sical Festival. , 

My Note Book, No. 3, with several articles 
intended for insertion in our present Number, 
‘shall appear next week. ~ i 

Florio; Mr. Palin; N.B.; A.B. C.; F.R-¥: 

P. T.; Thomas Z—— ; Montagu ; Coslebs, and 
Julian, shalt have early attention. 

We shall avail ourselves of the Pamphlet sent 
by Mr. Armitage, and thank J. W. for his hint. 

We must again observe, that with: all ou 
respect for the muses, yet as our poetical 
butions are to those in prose in the proportion af 
ten to one, and the taste of our readers we 
believe runs in an opposite direction, we fad it 
impossible to gratify a great portion’ of our 


poetical correspondents. 
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